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cause of the ineffectiveness of the main provisions of the Act.1 The
<fcGeddes Axe" is, however, only part of the story, and the clean
sweep it made was facilitated by administrative weaknesses in the
Act itself. The powers of the L.E.A.s had been augmented, but
those of the Board of Education remained as nebulous as before.
Another weakness of the Act was that the dislocation caused by
the war prevented its main clauses from coming into operation
immediately. The reconstruction contemplated involved building
a large number of new schools and obtaining an adequate
supply of trained teachers suitable for the particular work
they would be required to undertake. The author remembers
being present at a discussion of officials of the Board, where the
main objects for consideration were the extent to which existing
buildings could be improvised for continuation schools until new
buildings were ready, and what potential supplies of teachers
existed to carry on the work until a sufficient number of new
entrants to the profession could be obtained and trained. He
recollects well the enthusiastic spirit with which major difficulties
were attacked and demolished. The fact remained, however, that
the dates on which the various clauses of the Act would come into
operation could not be stated.
The purpose of the Act, as given in its opening clause, was to
establish a national system of education available for all persons
capable of profiting thereby. Hence "It shall be the duty of the
council of every county and county borough, so far as their powers
extend, to contribute thereto by providing for the progressive
development and comprehensive organisation of education in respect
of their area, and with that object any such council from time
to time may, and shall when required by the Board of Education,
submit to the Board schemes showing the mode in which their
duties and powers under the Education Acts are to be performed
and exercised, whether separately or in co-operation with other
authorities" (Clause 1). The L.E A.s were directed to use the powers
conferred on them by the Act of 1902 to provide by means of central
schools or classes, practical instruction suitable to the ages, abilities,
and requirements of the children, and to organise advanced instruc-
tion for the older and more intelligent pupils who remained at
school after the age of fourteen; to provide for adequate attention
being given to the health and physical condition of children
1H. C. Barnard. A Short History of English Education, 1760-1944 p. 274,
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